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ы ET us take the Road ” proclaims the chorus of cut-throats 
| in The Beggar’s Opera, and from all that I have seen of 
it the advice is good. The Road was born in the same 
office, high up above the Strand, in which Toc Н began anew 
in 1919. I saw its first number “put to bed,” and remember 
even then reflecting that whatever its early struggles, it had a 
mame that could not be improved upon. On a lower floor, The 
Universe had its home. They were kindly folk, good neighbours 
with the loan of time-tables and paste, but what a name! To borrow 
scissors from the Universe seemed to be blasphemy. But The Road—there is 
magic and melody in the title ; a pinch of danger ; a full measure of freedom, 
hardihood and deliberate duty ; a sound of feet in step and snatches of song 
and Jaughter dying at a quick command ; and then once more the plodding 
on together, with never a whisper of the weariness within. То me there 
is but one Road, and that—the road to Ypres. 


For four long years I lived on it, watching its every change. I knew 
it in almost every mood of war, from the time when its trees were first 
flecked with the iron spray of early shelling, until only their scarred trunks 
told where their beauty had once been. I saw its pave, built and broken, 
and re-built again remorselessly by men old enough to be the fathers of the 
fighting men who swung along it with a jest on their lips and a certain 
tense foreknowledge in their hearts. It was their marching as much as 
anything that taught us that their memory could never be truly told in 
static stone or brass. Only a Movement (which Toc H truly is) can convey 
the vision of their valour. 

Literally millions went by this one way; and over a quarter of one 
million did not live to re-pass it homeward, but there laid down Brother 
Body at the bidding of stern Brother Death. Of two who did so, this 
that follows is a glimmer of light upon the story of their spirit one towards 
another. 

Early in 1916, I first met Harold Philbey. I did so with interest, as 
І had often heard of him. “A rising soldier” was the official attitude. 
“A good friend to padres”? was a verdict which caught my mind. A 
few months later he was second in command, and then, for a while, Com- 
manding. He was a topic with the “ Cat and Cabbages ” (The York and 
Lancs.) and their well-being his single motive for work, and thought behind 
it, and prayer behind that again. 


In March, 1916, 1 heard from him: a terse, half-humorous remonstrance. 
Four men, one of them his own old platoon sergeant, had been before 
Christmas half-prepared for their Confirmation. Then the Brigade padre 
had been transferred, and the men disappointed. Philbey had come across 
this fact, and could not tolerate it. The men must fulfil their aspiration ; 


and therefore, as they knew very little as yet of the ordered Christianity of 
the Prayer book ; and, even іп the war sudden hands must be laid on по 
man, he had them sent to the transport lines, whence they were to report 
to me daily for instruction until their Confirmation could be completed. 
I was to see to this matter without fail. They could be spared from the 
Line meanwhile. 


So the four came to me daily, led solemnly in by Sergeant Hazelhurst ; 
and I did my best with their difficulties. Ten thousand difficulties don’t make 
one Single Doubt, and in some three weeks they were ready and I proud of 
my pupils. On Мау 17th they were, with a hundred more, presented to 
Bishop Gwynne, and confirmed in the Upper Room of Talbot House, 
Poperinghe. 

That evening, when the others had perforce dispersed, I had succeeded 
(by intrigue with the Transport Officer) in keeping them as my guests. 
We were to have one last class, in preparation for their first Communion 
on the morrow ; after which they were to go straight back and up the line 
to their battalion. Supper being ended, and the House otherwise empty, 
we climbed once more into the Chapel at about 9.15 p.m. _ We began upon 
our final class, gathered in a knot of consecrated friendship before the side 
altar. After a while I stood and turned to talk with them. 


Suddenly through the further window, a low semi-circle, І saw the 
horizon glow with flame and fury, as against the dull monotony of star- 
shells which marked the sullen curve of the Salient night by night. Some- 
thing on a narrow sector was happening, and happening hard. We all 
walked towards the window to watch, and as we stood there, I felt Sergeant 
Hazelhurst’s iron grip upon my агт. “І don’t like it, Sir,” he said, I 
don’t like it.” It must have been about that moment that Harold Philbey 
died. 


We did not know it till the morning. After their first Communion 
at 6.30, and after breakfast, they were saying good-bye in their bluff York- 
shite way, when a man came down from the transport lines to tell us. It 
had becn a raid, and a costly one. The men were wanted at once ;—апа 
Major Philbey 2 — Yes. Then Hazelhurst broke down. Philbey had 
been his subaltern, and a subaltern is his first Sergeant’s son in the spirit. 
So this great dalesman stood there, denouncing and arraigning the God he 
had just agreed to serve, of whose sacred food he had just partaken, whose 
love and strength were his. I honoured him for his outcry and for his 
anger, and I think God did so too. So they left me, three scared men and 
one outraged great-heart, and 1 have never seen them again. 


Hazelhurst, as he would have wished, was killed a week later, and 
Pte. Wyard not long after him. The fate of the other two lads, L/Cpl. Field 


and Cpl. Hollies, I cannot conjecture. The original paper bearing their 
names for Confirmation hangs now against the dark panels of an aisle in 
All Hallows. But their story till now was secret, a thing too sacred to be 
told, and therefore set aside so long that it now finds a most unlikely channel 
from my mind into print. Philbey and Hazelhurst had by birth and boy- 
hood no single point in common, but what matters that to true men and 
true women too? The Road, where faithfulness meets duty, welded their 


lives together, and what Life began to manifest, Death fulfilled, and Grace 
transfigured. 


It is a strange story enough to invade these pages, elsewhere so blithe 
and forward looking. But the present-day youth will get no further with 
the tremendous tasks that fall to them, if they forsake all thought of those 
into whose deaths they were, by the logic of history, baptised. To “ look 
on martyrs as mistakes,” argues a temper of insouciance which will leave 
the world unlovely, and its social outlook unredeemed. It is not meet 
that an age of youthful sacrifice without its parallel in history should be 
succeeded by an age of youthful cynicism and folly. The present brood 
of youngsters is probably as good as those that have preceded it. But 
this is not enough. It must be exceptional in its output and grasp, in its 
vision and allegiance, if it is to play its amazing role at all. 


The life of the world is, under God, upheld by the unknown and 
unnumbered men and women, heroes and heroines, who serve their fellows 
and so learn to love them. This is the true sequence: for only a few are 
driven in the first place by love to service. To-day, the junior servants of 
mankind are depleted as never before, and the note more dominant than ever 
is that of the main chance. The Philbeys and Hazelhursts died childless, 
and unless they have spiritual sons and daughters to-day, their outlook is 
outworn indeed. Let The Road апа Toc Н see to it that it is not so. 


“Бог they who died, lest all that’s good 
And beautiful and brave and free, 
Should sink in Hell’s obscurity, 
These claim you in a Brotherhood. 
The lot is ғап, O child, to you 
To finish all they had to leave, 

And by their sacrifice achieve 
The manifold desires they knew.”’ 


